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front for the Democracy. For a time it seemed that this might be pos-
sible. Robert J. Walker, for reasons unknown, agreed to accept it and
undertook the task of bringing Douglas in. On Saturday evening
Walker, Douglas, Stanton, and Forney had a long conference. The
erstwhile Governor of Kansas talked long and eloquently to the Little
Giant in a very moving fashion.
It had been a very unhappy winter for the Illinois Senator. He had
been plagued by ill health and domestic affliction. The uncertainty of
his political position on the eve of a hot reelection campaign in Illinois
wore upon him. He had sought to offset administration opposition by
negotiating with the Republicans in the hope that they would not op-
pose him for the Senate. Cameron and Seward at Douglas's dinner
table had agreed to persuade the Illinois Republicans not to contest his
reelection. Certain other national leaders of the party, like Horace
Greeley, were agreeable to that idea; but the Illinois Republicans, with
victory on their doorstep, were not going to pass up such a chance. They
were going to put up their strongest candidate.
Could Douglas in such a situation accept the compromise ? It practi-
cally submitted Lecompton. He needed united party support if he were
to succeed in 1860 in his quest of the Presidency. But there was Illinois.
He had found the Illinois voters enthusiastic over his defiance of the
southern bloc. The state Democratic convention had recently met and
endorsed his stand. He had been renominated for the Senate. He knew
his Republican opponent would be the skillful vote getter, Abraham
Lincoln. Could he afford to lose the advantage in his home state accru-
ing from his opposition to the bill? If he were defeated in 1858 he must
leave the Senate, and then where would he be in 1860? No wonder, as
Walker talked to him, he walked the room with large drops of sweat
springing from his forehead; "they were almost drops of blood." At
length Walker convinced him. He even agreed to put up $100 to pay
for nation-wide telegraphic announcement of his decision.
But Douglas had yet to tell his anti-Lecompton colleagues. On Sun-
day he met Broderick, Montgomery, McKibbin, and others at the roo'ms
of the California Senator to acquaint them with his change of heart
No sooner had he announced his new purpose than Broderick turned